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Health and Longevity of Brain-Workers, 
(Concluded from page 46.) 

Authors, as a distinct registered class, are not 
numerous ; and yet the number of those who write 
and publish books is not small. We have authors 
scattered through all the professions—clergymen 
who write for the press almost as much as for the 
pulpit—lawyers who love to escape, at times, from 
the tangled jungles of litigation to the flowery 
mead of letters—physicians who snatch odd hours 
from bard toil to work still harder with the pen. 
It follows, then, that whatever hygienic laws apply 
to professional men must also apply with equal 
force to authors as such. 

Those who have not investigated the subject 
will be surprised at the statement, that the average 
age of the poets, essayists, historians, and nove- 
lists of England, whose names have been handed 
down with various degrees of fame, is nearly sixty 
years. 

If we go back to classic times, we find that 
Cicero died at 64, Demosthenes at 60, Socrates at 
70, Sophocles at 90, Virgil at 51, Tacitus at 60, 
Plato at 80, Aristotle at 63, Aschylus at 69, Ovid 
at 60, Livy at 76, Anaxagoras at 88, Zeno at 98, 
and Xenophon at 90 ; and if the list be extended 
to include all the immortal authors of antiquity, 
the average longevity is found to be very high. 
As a rule, philosophers and men of science are 
healthier and longer lived than poets or romancers, 
partly because their temperaments are less sus- 
ceptible and their habits more regular. 

It is a fact generally known that the average 
longevity of farmers is very high. But this green 
old age is not due to their muscular exercise alone, 
for mechanics and laborers, who work even harder 
than farmers, do not live as long by many years; 
it is not due to the pure air they breathe, for many 
out-of-door laborers are much lower in the scale of 
longevity than they; nor, lastly, is it due to the 
calmness of rural life, for the farmer, if freeholder, 
is burdened with grave responsibilities and op- 
pressed by weightier cares than the butcher in the 
market, the teamster on the highway, or the work- 
man he employs by the day, all of whom die much 
younger than he. Farmers are long-lived not 
only because of pure air, moderate exercise, and 
country quiet, but more especially because they 
can counteract the injurious effects of merely 
physical labor by varied activity of the mind. Of 
nearly 20,000 of this class who died in Massachu- 
setts, the average age was over sixty. 


Merchants and manufacturers live much longer 
than artisans and laborers, but vot as long as pro- 
fessional men. The head of any large business 
firm must needs be a man of intellectual activity, 
and the myriad complications of mercantile life 
make heavy drafts on the will and nerve of the 
ablest. But the tendency of trade is to develop 
the faculties singly rather than in their entirety, 
consequently the man of business is apt to become 
sordid and narrow. Financial crises invite cere- 
bral disease much more than do the anxieties of 
professional life. And yet, as a rule, our mer- 
chants in active business, are a sturdy class; but 
clerks and those who fill subordinate positions, 
when the duties are purely mechanical, are apt 
to suffer from the various phases of nervous dis- 
orders. 

The fact that the expectation of human life in- 
creases with the progress of civilization confirms 
the position we have taken. From accurately 
prepared tables it appears that the expectation of 
life in Geneva in 1600, was nine years, in 1800, 
thirty one, and in 1833, forty-five years. A most 
wonderful increase, and one that cannot be wholly 
accounted for by the progress of social science and 
sanitary knowledge. Statistics of London and 
Paris, so far as they go, agree in the main with 
those of Geneva. In our large cities, at the pre- 
sent day, we observe the best physical develop- 
ment among the better classes. Even our fashion- 
able ladies, who loll on soft cushions in darkened, 
over-heated apartments, who ride in closed car- 
riages, and who each season worry through a 
dreary round of luxurious dissipation, are healthier, 
and as a class, handsomer than their milliners and 
servant girls, or even the daughters and wives of 
farmers in the country. 

Reasoning from analogy and from the facts of 
biography, it would seem that those who are en- 
dowed with unusual intellectual powers, can work 
harder and longer, all things being equal, than 
the rank and file of humanity. The law is that 
great intellects are incased in sturdy, powerful 
frames, and the occasional existence of monstrosi- 
ties serves but to establish the rule. The number 
of really great men of history is comparatively so 
small that it is impossible to fully substantiate this 
theory by statistical facts, but if we take the record 
of biography from the earliest time to the present, 
as our guide, it would seem to be very clear that 
intellectual giants are capable of undergoing se- 
verer brain labor, with far better prospects of 
longevity, than men of mere ordinary ability. I 
have taken the pains to go through the cyclopedia, 
and to note down the ages of one hundred of the 
greatest men of history, those who have created 
epochs, and have been the leaders of the world’s 


thought in literature, art. science, and statesman- | ceit. 


Reynolds among painters; Malebranche, Locke, 
Liebnitz, Kant, Hobbes, and Hamilton among 
modern philosuphers; and Socrates, Aristotle, 
Plato, Cicero, among the ancients; Harvey, Cuvier 
Buffon, Galileo, Humboldt, Newton, Jenner, and 
Faraday among men of science; Napoleon, Marl- 
borough, Washington, Metternich, Richelieu, 
Burke, Webster, Calhoun, and Clay among war- 
riors and statesmen; and Calvin, Luther, Knox, 
Butler, Paley, and Edwards among theologians. 
No one will deny that these and similar names 
fairly represent the giants of history. 

Now, the aggregate ages of the one hundred 
men on this list was not far from 7,500, giving 
the astonishing average of nearly seventy-five 
years! which is twelve to fifteen years higher than 
that of the most favored of ordinary professional 
men. Whoever will make the effort to fill out 
any list of names that thoroughly represent the 
leaders of the world’s thought and activity will, I 
am sure, arrive at results not essentially different 
from mine. 


eo 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Of the Declined and Fallen State of the Chureh. 

When antichrist (or that spirit which wrought 
against that spiritual appearance of Christ, and 
power of his truth) was revealed, and got into the 
temple, appearing and being acknowledged there 
as God, then (without controversy) was the de- 
clined state. He had been a long while working 
under ground by his agents and winisters, appear- 
ing as ministers of righteousnoss, in a form there- 
of, out of, and against the power ; but the power 
in the true apostles and ministers, stood in his 
way, and wrought against him, so as he could not 
for a long time get up. Yet he prevailed more 
and more in the corrupt part in man, till at length 
he drew many of the very stars from heaven after 
him ; and then fighting au open battle, gets rid of 
the true church, vomits out a flood after her (as 
if she were an harlot, and not worthy of the name 
of Christ’s spouse) and so gets into the temple, 
aad is owned there, as Christ, in the stead of 
Christ. 

Objection. Will any man own antichrist, wor- 
ship antichrist, and acknowledge antichrist (in- 
stead of Christ) to be God? 

Answer. Read 2 Thessa. ii. 4, and see if it be 
not so. See if he do not get into the temple, and 
sit ruling and governing in the temple (that which 
was once so) till the very coming and appearing 
of Christ in his Spirit and brightness, 8th v. 

Ques. But how could this possibly ever be, or 
how can it be? 

Avs. He doth not directly get up, nor show 
himself directly as he is; but in a mystery of de- 
He doth not appear as antichrist (crying 


ship, and I have found that the average age of|up all manner of filthiness, abomination, and con- 
these was much higher than that of literary and|trariety to Christ, in direct words,) but as Christ, 
professional men geverally ; nay, even much higher| preaching righteousness, crying up scriptures, 
than that of clergymen, the longest livers of all.|ordinances, church-ministry, holiness, Ke. _ Yet, 
This list, which covers a period of many centuries, | for all these words and fair pretences, he is not 
contains such names as Goethe, Coleridge, Less-|the true spirit, but the false, the antichristian ; 
ing, Beranger, Wordsworth, Voltaire, Hume,|and those that receive him, or bow to him in any 
Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, and Irving among|of these, they bow not to Christ, but to him. He 
men of letters; Raphael, Michael Angelo, and|hath a mark, he hath a name, he hath a worship, 
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he hath a church, he hath a ministry, he hath|only grown cold, but hath been quite dead, and 
Jaws and ordinances of worship, which whoever|plucked up by the very roots; yea, wherein all 
receives worships not the Lord Jesus Christ, but|that filthiness which was sprouting forth and get- 
that spirit which under a disguise thus appeareth,|ting up in the declining state had reigned in 
which hath horns as it were of a lamb, or like a| power, defiling the very name of christianity, op- 
lamb; but not the Lamb’s horns, nur the Lamb’s|pressing the good seed, and corrupting the earth, 
nature, nor the Lamb’s spirit, nor the Lamb’s|2 Tim. iii 2, &c., and see what a generation of 
meekness ; but the old nature of the dragon, who |christian professors were to grow up (and did grow 
gives him both subtilty and power. up) in the time of the apostasy. 

Now mark: when Christ brought forth his IsAAC PENINGTON. 
Church, it was a pure, holy, spiritual buildi: g, 
built up of renewed spirits; such as were new 
born, such as were washed, such as were sanctitied, 
such as were justifiel in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. Christ’s 
Church was Sion, even the holy seed, built upon 


| 


Of the state of the Church in its recovery; or what 
state the Church shall be in after it is recovered 
out of the apostasy. 


The state of the church after the apostasy, is to 


the holy hill of God, into an holy city or temple. 


But antichrist’s church is Babylon, which hath 
the wisdom and order of man in it, such as man’s 


eye judgeth right, but is foolishness « nd confusion 
in the eye of God. 
terrible plagues to pour out upon this antichrist, 


and upon his Babylon; yea, upon every one that 
hath his mark or name, or that which amounts to 


his name, theugh it be not directly so called. 


Therefore, oh! fear the Lord God! and ye that 


love the peace of your souls, pray to be delivered 


from that which his wrath is to; for the dregs of 


the cup of trembling are to be poured out on anti- 
christ inward and outward, and on Babylon in- 
ward and outward. Let him that readcth under- 
stand the tender warniugs, which are given forth 
in the tender nature and spirit of the Lord; for 


the day of mercy spreads apace, and the night of 


anguish and tribulation hastens. The true Church 
of Christ was gathered by his Spirit iuto his name 
and power, and was a spiritual building, or build- 
ing of spirits therein ; wherein the Spirit of the 
Lord was as present spiritually, as ever he ap- 
peared in the outward temple or ark outwardly. 
And the ministers of the New Testament were 
made by the Spirit, and sent forth by the Spirit, 
and in the power. Stephen (though but a deacon) 
was full of faith and of the Holy Ghost; and if 
any man taught in the church, he was to speak as 
an oracle of God. Flesh is to be silent there, and 
only the Spirit’s voice to be heard in the spiritual 
building. But now in the apostacy, the ministers 
there are as wells without water, clouds without 
rain, who have only the show of the thing after the 
flesh, but not the truth of the thing after the 
Spirit ; and so being not in the thing, nor in the 
Spirit, they despise the dominion and speak evil 
of the dignities which are of the Spirit, and for 
advantage sake cry up the dominions and dignities 
which are of the earth. In the apostles days the 
ministers of the church were not of man, nor set 
over the flock by man; but made by God, and set 
over the flock as overseers by him. Acts xx. 28. 
For the same Lord who gave apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists, gave also pastors and teachers. 
Ephes. iv. 11. And though the hands of the 
presbytery were laid on those that were made 
ministers; yet that was not done suddenly, or 
lightly, but by the guidance of God’s Spirit; and 
there went a gift and power of the Spirit along 
with it, according as Paul said to Timothy, neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery. 1 Tim. iv. 14. But now, in the 
declined fallen estate, there is no such thing ; but 
an empty form, a form of worship, a form of god- 
liness, a form of ministry, a form of doctrine, a 
form of discipline; without the life, without the 


Now the Lord hath most 


be like the state it was in before the apostasy for 
purity, power, brightness, and glory, &c.; yea, 
shall it not be more glorious, after its coming 
through all this darkness, and shining over it, 
than it was before? The New-Jerusalem is to 
come down from God out of heaven; the briae is 
to be elothed and adorned as the Lamb’s wife, 
meet for the delight of her husband. The power 
and spirit of the Lord, which cleanseth away all 
this rubbish, will make his truth shine, his church 
shine, his suffering lambs (that come out of the 
great tribulation) shine more than ever before. 
The Lord God Omnipotent will take his great 
power unto him to reign, and will reign aceording 
to his power in the hearts of his children, avd 
over the earth. He will break that which stands 
in his way vith a rod of iron; and will embrace 
and exalt that which boweth to and kisseth the 
scepter of his Son, who is to appear upon the holy 
hill of Sion: and the law is to go forth ont of 
Sion, and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem ; 
the power whereof shall break down the power of 
iniquity, and bring up the suffering seed into the 
dominion and glory of life. In this restored state 
antichrist shall be worshipped no more, vor the 
beast, nor the dragon, who gave his power to the 
beast ; but the Lord God shal! be worshipped and 
magnified over all. It shall be said no more, Who 
can make war with the beast? after the Lamb 
hath overcome him. But, who is like to thee, O 
Lord, O king of saints, who hast taken to thee 
thy great power, and hast reigned, and dost reign ; 
who hast brought down this lofty city, and trod it 
under the feet of the poor, and made the steps of 
the needy to pass over it; who hast made it an 
heap (the city fenced by all the might, wisdom, 
and power of man) a ruinous heap, a place no 
more for thy dear children to be captived in and 
oppressed; but an habitation of dragons, and a 
cage of every unclean and noisome bird for ever? 
Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name? For thou only art holy; for all nations 
shall come and worship before thee ; for thy judg 
ments are made manifest. Rev.xv.4. Thou hast 
judged down Babylon, which was exalted; thou 
hast pitied Sion, which lay in the dust for many 
ages and generations, and hast raised up thy holy 
building again, and wilt give to thy children to 
be clothed, and to walk before thee in pure white 
linen (whioh is the righteous nature aod Spirit of 
thy Son) for evermore; the darkness shall never 
come over them again, but the beast, dragon, and 
false prophet shali be cast into, and bound down 
in the lake; and the springs of life shall open, 
and whosoever will may come freely, and drink of 
the water of life. And the people in heaven shall 
say, Hallelujah, salvation, and glory, and honor, 
aud power unto the Lord our God. And the voice 
of great multitudes, and the voice of many waters, 








spirit, without the power, from which the true|and the voice of mighty thunders shall say Halle- 
form came, and whereby alone it could be pre-|lujah! And shall be glad, and rejoice, and shall 
served. The declined state hath been a very sink |give honour to the Lord, for the bride’s marriage 
of iniquity, wherein the christian love hath not|with the Lamb, and for her rich adorning for her 


bridegroom. Yea, the earth shall rejoice, and 
the multitudes of the isles be glad. Why s0? 
Because the Lord reigns, who is tender even of 
the earth, and hates the oppressing not only of 
his seed, but also of his creatures: for he wil] 
reign and judge in righteousness, and tenderness 
aud much mercy, to all that is of him; and aene 
shall feel his judgment and severity but that 
which is contrary to hitu, and joineth to his enemy, 
For the Lord will make war with that spirit, 
which is contrary to his life and nature, for ever 
andever. And he that joineth to that spirit, shall 
find woe, misery, and tribulation (tribulation and 
anguish shall light upon every soul that continues 
in the evil doing ;) but he that comes from under 
that spirit by the leadings of God’s Spirit, bowing 
to and kissing the Son, shall taste of the Father’s 
love to the Son, and partake of the mercy, peace, 
and reconciliation which is treasured up in him, 
Amen. Isaac PENINGTON. 





Lost Children—An English paper has this 
story from Australia. Three tiny boys, colony 
born, of Daylesford, Victoria, started into the 
bush to look for some runaway goats. The eldest 
was only seven; but Australian children havea 
continent for a playground, and nothiog was fared. 
When, however, the little ones missed the uinner 
hour, and then supper, their parents grew anxious, 
and searched the neighbourhood, but in vain, 
Night fell, and with the aid of the local police 
the search was extended, and though it lasted till 
the morning the children were still missing. At 
dawn a storekeeper came in who had seen the 
little wanderers on the road overnight; aud then 
a boy who had given them the right direction for 
their home as he passed. his was all that could 
be learned throughout the second day; but now 
the scattered community had heard of the loss, 
and was on the alert. ‘he quartz miners put aside 
their tools and went into the bush; so did the 
sawyers at the steam-mill, and so did the wood 
cutters; and the third day was thus passed ina 
vigorous search. Still no trace or tidings, except 
a faint footmark going in the wrong direction 
towards the Warribee river, and therefore the 
parents and their sympathizing neighbours were 
growing alarmed and very anxious, and it was 
settled at a public meeting that all hands should 
strike work and go to look for the lost children. 
Accordingly next day—the fourth—every shop 
was shut, every tool and implement was left idle; 
six or seven hundred men, women and boys, 
turned out in all directions into the dense scrub 
to hunt the strayed ones up. Seventy pounds 
were collected as a reward for the finder; though 
no one wanted that incentive, and the man at the 
steam-mill kept the whistle going all day to guide 
the little feet home if they were still able to stir. 
For several days the people persevered in the 
search, but all in vain ; at the end of the week the 
shops had to be re-opened and the work mourn- 
fully resumed, for the children could not be dis- 
covered. And so the melancholy narrative ends, 
for the children, it was evident, were hopelessly 
lost. The probability is, that worn out with bua- 
ger and fatigue, they had finally laid down to die 
in the recesses of some thicket. The services of 
dogs of quick scent would have been invaluable in 
such a search, but as they are not mentioned itis 
presumed there were none such in the settlement. 

>> - 

It is not often in great things that we are called 
upon to show that we love our neighbor as our- 
selves. It is in the daily, hourly exercise of little 
domestic virtues, that they who truly love Gud 
may be distinguished from those who love Him 
not. 
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For “The Friend.” (had invested in them would yield him a good| hardness of feeling and jealousy have found place, 

Agricultural Laborers in England. four per cent., with which he professed himself} and sad has been the result; when if the import- 

The following account, extracted from a recent | satisfied. ance of “endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
number of The Leisure Hour, gives a deplorable} I have given these two cases as contrasts—not’ Spirit in the bond of peace’’ had been sufficiently 
picture of the depressed condition of a portion of|as the extremes of the labourer’s condition, which | considered, this would have been prevented : these 
the agricultural laborers in England. One of the|they by no means represent. personal feelings would have been felt to be of 
noblest objects to which a statesman can devote| Whatever may be the causes which have de-| little moment in comparison with this, and they 
his attention is to determine the causes which |graded the tiller of the soil to the level of our| would not have been cherished, but turned away 
have led to such results, and the best means to|poor rheumatic friend in the south—and I shall) from as something which if permitted to take root, 
alleviate and remove them. The recent reform |advert to some of them presently—it is worth|would produce bitter fruit. The following re- 
bill, passed by the British Parliament, will tend | while to look a little closely at the facts of his con-| marks of a beloved and valued elder in our religi- 
largely to increase the power of the lower classes |dition before we go any farther. Imagine a manjous Society, who was a bright example, both in 
in the government, and it is to be hoped will pave|who is the head of a family living by his labours,| her private life and in the church, of “ the meek- 
the way for such further reforms and changes as|and looking up to him for example, and who, after| ness and gentleness of Christ,” contain instruction 
may ameliorate the condition of the working popu-|paying rent, has but six shillings a week, or ten|on this point. ‘“ We are all subject to infirmities, 
lation. and two-sevenths pence a day, to provide their| hence the necessity of bearing and forbearing ; we 








“Tn one of my walks last summer, while rusti-| food, clothing, education, and all their other wants. 
cating in a southern county, I fell in accidentally| What does that mean? It means starvation, 
with a labourer returning from his day’s work,|famine, ‘leanness of teeth,’ in the first place 
and, according to my wont, responded to his civil |Six people, two of them adults, cannot be fed, in 
greeting, and entered into talk. The man, a|this country and at the present time, as human 
simple honest fellow enough, was several years|beings should be fed, on less than twopence a head 


short of fifty, but he walked in a hobbling way,|per day—that eannot be done by any stretch of| 
his limbs. he said, ‘being stiff with the rheu-|ingenuity whatever; they must suffer the pangs) 


matics,’ and he had the stoop, the languid motion, |of hunger and inanition, and under such suffering 


and the slow, hesitating speech of old age. I} 
learned from his replies to my queries that he re- 
ceived eight shillings a week from his employer, 
out of which he had to pay him two for rent—| 
that he had a wife and five children, the eldest 
boy ‘‘one being able to maintain himself, and 
that, therefore, six persons, one of them being the 
breadwinner and head of the family, had to be 
supported at a cost of a shilling a head per week. 
I did not ask him how he solved this terrific 
problem ; he could but have told me the old story 
—of hard work and hardest living, and of getting 
behind-hand in spite of both, and then doing his 


must fall the ready victims to disease. It means 
poor and insufficient clothing in the second place ; 
for what funds can be saved for clothing out of a 
wages too small to bay food? The mystery is, 
how families so situated contrived to procure 
clothing at all. We know that private charity 
supplies this want in innumerable instances ; but 
why the able-bodied British labourer should be 
compelled to accept of charitable aid to clothe his 
children, we really do not know. It means ignor- 
ance in the third place; for, though there may 
be available schools in the neighbourhood, hunger 
and rags will virtually shut the school-room door 





best to fetch up again by means of extra pay 


against the labourer’s child. ‘When you have 


are, I think, told to pray one for another; the 
humble, contrite heart is not easily disturbed, but 
bears with patience whatever may befall ; knowing 
its own weakness and sympathizing with others, 
it can pray for and forgive. This is an attainment 
very needful to be sought for and abode in. If 
we were all rightly concerned to seek for that 
\which would bind us together in the bond of 
christian fellowship, we would be careful not un- 
| necessarily to wound the feelings of others, and 
being humble would not be ready to take offence.” 
EK. A. 
Ninth month 25th, 1867. 


India—Its Present Condition. 

The most trustworthy estimate of the present 
population of India is as follows: British India, 
144,674,615; native states, 47,909,199; French 
and Portuguese settlements, 517,149—total, 193,- 
100,963. 

According to official reports, the* revenue of 
British India in 1865-6 was £48,935,220—an 








increase over the previous year of £3,282,323. 


earned at hay-time and wheat-harvest. ButI did|nothing but what comes out of your fingers,’ says The expenditure was £46,169,152, an increase 
ask him why he and his fellows did not demand ja labourer’s wife, ‘ you must send the children| from the previous year of £322,734. The surplus 
better wages: to which question his reply was,|into the fields;’ and so, when they should be} Was £2,766,068. The previous year there was a 
that the farmers in that neighbourhood would/learning, they are scaring crows, picking up deficit. Various reforms have been effected in 
think they were going to be ruined if wages rose |stones, weeding the corn, or thinning the turnips, the revenue system. There are now currency 
to pine shillings—he could remember the time poor little wretches ! because, as mother says, notes to the value of £10,000,000 in circulation. 
when they were only six. He showed me his cot-|‘ they want more victuals than I got to give ’em.’ The money-order system is becoming popular. 
tage, for the fee simple of which no man in his|Thus education and moral training go to the wall;| The new excise regulations have sensibly improv- 
wits would have offered thirty pounds, and to they grow up in ignorance, not learning even to ed the morals of some sections. There is talk of 
which his landlord and employer would do no re-|read intelligently; they arrive at puberty often introducing postal savings banks. 
pairs, though it was falling fast to ruin. It had|without any sense of modesty, decency, or self-| The bridge over the Jumna at Delhiis finished, 
no fitting accommodation for a family—was damp respect; and if they fall into vice and crime, as and trains now run from Howrah to Delhi, a dis- 
and draughty, unsound in walls and roof, pictu- mapy of them do fall, where is the wonder? and| tance of one thousand and nineteen miles. The 
resque with mildew within and without, and so|on whose shoulders sits the blame? Of all philan-| time is fifty hours. Both the Great Indian Penin- 
seant of room that the five children, boys and girls|thropic endeavours, that is one of the most hope- sula and the East India Railroads have an im- 
together, had to be thrust to sleep into a kind of|less which seeks to reclaim in after-life a class so| wense business. The work of planting trees for 
closet with lean-to walls, under the pantiles. degraded in childhood.” fuel will be resumed, as, after two years’ experi- 
It happened about a month later that, in visit- menting, the coal of the Salt Range has been 
ing a relative in a midland county, he introduced - For “The Friend.” |given up. The telegraphic system is to be ex- 
me to a farming friend of his, who, renting near} ‘‘ Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit|tended and improved. It is proposed to remodel 
six hundred acres, brought up a large family on|in the bond of peace.” This is an injunction to|the Ganges Canal. A loan for the rapid comple- 
the proceeds, while he paid his labourers twelve|which all have need to give heed, who have in| tion of the irrigation system has been sanctioned. 
shillings a week, and housed them in cottages at/any degree witnessed a being brought into that The Calcutta Park has been drained and lighted 
the same rent of two shillings paid by the poor| precious unity of which the members of the living/ with gas. A great many new roads have been 
fellow mentioned above. I found the men on this|Church are made partakers, and which proceeds built in Madras and Bombay. The coal fields of 
farm as healthy as the average of workers any-|from Him who is the Head thereof. How often/ Assam will soon be opened to private enterprise. 


Where, in good condition and good spirits, in all 
respects equal to the work they had to do, and 
doing it with a will. The farmer took me over 
some of the cottages he had built for them ; these 
stood in a rank on elevated ground, were perfectly 
dry, and sound in repair, and, in addition to 
kitchen and living-room on the ground-floor, had | 
each three snug bed-rooms above. They were| 
built of stone in solid style, with shingle roofs, at| 
a cost of about one hundred pounds each; and) 
the proprietor reckoned that allowing for rent of 
land (each cottage had a long strip of garden- 
ground in the rear) and for repairs, the money he 





has the springing up of a root of bitterness broken| Coal has been found at eleven different points in 
this, when had the watch been faithfully main-|the Pench Valley. 

tained, this would have been perceived and rooted| A curious law has been passed to legalize, 
out. The church bas sustained wuch loss from| under certain conditins, the dissolutions of the 
this source; many have thus been defiled, and| marriages of native converts to christianity, who 
those, whose eyes had been resting upon these as|have been repudiated or deserted on religious 
waymarks, have been discouraged when they have} grounds. 

witnessed the fruit which this root has produced,| The prevalent distress has largely increased the 
and some have turned away sorrowful, doubting| number of thieves and robbers ia Bengal and the 
the faith of these, while with others it has given| Northwest. The courts of Oude are overrun with 
room for the enemy to vaunt himself. Sometimes| vexatious civil cases. Trial by jury works well at 
little personal feelings in religious and other mat-| Lucknow, as do the “Small Cause Courts.” In 
ters, have estranged those of the sabe faith;|the Central Provinces the number of heinous 
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crimes is steadily decreasing. In Madras the|closed up, and a valley created ‘‘ where nothing 
worst evil is the open and universal gambling of|but a mountain appeared before.’’— Evening Post. 


the natives. 

In Bengal, 290 new schools were reported, and 
the increase in the number of scholars was 10,734. 
The salaries of teachers have been raised, in the 
hope of attracting university men from England. 
The experiment of girls’ schools in the North- 
west has not, as yet, proved entirely unsuccessful. 
There is talk among the natives of founding a 
university at Lahore. The censorship of the na- 
tive press has been abolished, and several new 
papers and periodicals were reported. Vigorous 
efforts have been made to bring about a sanitary 
reform in the towns and districts ravaged by cholera 
and smallpox. 

The preceding items of information, taken from 
a late journal, throw a lit‘le light upon the state 
of India at this time, and encourage the hope that 
some improvement is gradually taking place in 
that great and populous country. Although the 
British rule is far from being all that it ought to 
be in the judgment of the philanthropist and 
christian, it still has its redeeming features. The 
aspect of beneficence is not wholly wanting cer- 
tainly, but what a boon it would be to a large por 
tion of the human family, if it were more strongly 
marked in the measures and policy of the govern- 
ment of British India. 


a 


A Tender Conscience.—An old author has the 
following remarks on this subject: “Oh! for the 
high blessings of a tender conscience, such as 
shrinks from the approach, and abstains from all 
appearance of evil, not venturing to tamper with 
any self-pleasing way, but hating it as false, de- 
filing, destructive. 1 have marked the apple of 
my eye, that tenderest particle of our frame, that 
it is not only offended by a blow or a wound; if 
so much as an atom of dust find entrance, it would 
smart until it had wept out. Now, may such be 
my conscience, sensitive of the slightest touch of 
sin, not only fearful of resisting, rebelling, or 
‘quenching the Spirit,’ but grieving for every 
thought of sin, that grieves that blessed Comforter 
—that tender Friend.” 


7~> 


Land Slide in Ireland.—Patrick Malone, par- 
ish priest of Belmullet, writes toa Dublin paper 
about an extraordinary convulsion of nature which 
occurred within eleven miles of that town a few 
nights ago. ‘I'he ‘‘side of a mountain was raised 
from its bed, and suddenly breaking up into huge 
fragments, proceeded down the inclined surface, 
carrying destruction in its course, until it spent its 
fury in the waters of the Atlantic.” The por- 
tion of mountain which broke up contained an 
area of about forty acres, and though the eleva- 
tion was not more than one foot in fifteen, the 
great altitude from which the subterranean current 
descended accounts, he thinks, for the irresistible 
force which attended it. Hundreds of large 
fragments, some of them measuring two thousand 
cubic feet, are now, P. Malone says, to be seen 
thrown in on either side and strewn upon the 
undisturbed plain, without the appearance of 
water having accompanied them there. His ex- 
planation of the phenomenon is that the great 
drought of the preceding two months created a 
vacuum between the peat surface and its gravelly 
substratum. The heavy fall of rain being pressed 
into the cavity produced the eruption. Several 
families had a narrow escape of their lives, some 
persons having been carried forward a distance 
on the moving and breaking ground. The bog 
debris is scattered over the crops of several poor 
men, a road is blocked by the fragments, a dale 
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“ONLY WAITING.” 


Selected. 


A very aged man in an altnshouse was asked what he 


was doing now? He replied, “ Only waiting.” 
Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown ; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam has flown ; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart once full of day ; 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and grey. 


Only waiting till the reapers 
Have the last sheaf gathered home, 
For the summer time is faded, 
And the autumn winds have come; 
Quickly, reapers! gather, quickly, 
The last ripe bours of my beart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 
And I hasten to depart. 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 

By whose side I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 

Even now [ hear the footsteps 
And their voices far away ; 

If they call me, I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown ; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown; 
Then from out the gathering darkness, 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread the pathway to the skies. 


cell liaicaian 
Selected. 

KNOCKING AT THE HEART. 
One bid me turn aside, 

Saying, He had a message I could hear 

Best in some quiet place; but as I went 

I heard the busy voices of the world, 

And, listening to them, answered in my pride 

That I bad ears for both, and was intent 

On keeping all my old companions near. 


He called me once again, 
Pleading that He had precious things to say, 
Which he desired that I should understand ; 
Things which he might not tell to other men. 
I said, that if I were too long away, 
I could not join my company, and then 
Should lose my place of honor in the band. 


He told me I was ill; 
That He this time had chosen for His call 
Because He saw my labor was too much, 
And that I greatly needed to be still. 
I answered, | was strong enough for all 
That I had planned that morning to fulfil; 
And so again shook off His gentle touch. 


And yet I suffered sore: 
My eyes were dim with weeping all the night; 
A heavy burden preyed upon my mind; 
I dared not look on the long way before; 
I dared not look on the dark way behind ; 
Glad morning could not bring my spirit light; 
The way of hope and peace | could not find. 


I am grown wiser now, 
And sadder with the knowledge of my loss 
Of all the holy words I might have learned, 


Of counsels whose sweet comfort would not cease. 


Ob, if, alone with Him, I had but turned, 
Had bowed in meeknuess ’neath the bitter Cross, 
And found it change to blessing and to peace! 


He is not far away ; 

For still, at intervals, I hear His voice; 
I hear His footsteps coming to my door 
Sound sweeter than the music of the day. 
Enter, O Lord! Oh! speak to me once more, 
And I will list each word that Thou dost say 
As humbly as a child,—and will rejoice. 

9 —Sunday Magazine. 

































Lake Superior Iron.—The iron product of the 
mines adjacent to Lake Superior is one of the most 
interesting industrial subjects of the day. Three 
years ago it was stated that one-eighth of all the 
iron made in this country was dug in Marquette 
county. Ten years ago Lake Superior iron was a 
mineralogical marvel. The Sault St. Mary’s 
Canal was opened in 1855, and iron shipments 


were then made for the first time. They have 
grown in this way: 

Tons. Tons. 
In 1855, 1,445 In 1861, 45,430 
“ 1856, 11,594 “ 1862, 115,720 
“ 1857, 26,184 “ 1863, 185,275 
“ 1858, 31,135 “ 1864, 235,128 
“ 1859, 65,679 1865, + 178,708 
“ 1860, 116,984 “ 1866, + 285,243 


The product of the last year was really 396,252 
tons, but a large quantity was sold to blasting 
furnaces near at hand. The deposits in this region 
are great, and easily worked. All of the mines 
have easy access to water carriage, none being 
more than thirty-five miles from such transporta- 
tion, while most are within sixteen. Freight to 
Detroit or Cleveland is from two and a half to 
three dollars per ton. Coal is abundant at these 
places, and these facilities sufficiently account for 
the rapid development referred to. Other lake 
cities have shared with Cleveland and Detroit in 
the profits of this business. If the ratio of in- 
crease continues—and the increase of population 
and consumption warrants that expectation—there 
seems to be no good reason why ten years hence 
these cities may not have an iron business which 
will compare favorably with that of shipping in 
some of the most important shipping ports of the 
lakes. —N. American. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Will the editor of “The Friend” please insert 
the following appeal for the dumb, from the 
Country Gentleman, an agricultural paper pub- 
lished in Albany? A gentleman suggests, in re- 
gard to meat brought from the West, that by 
placing it in a close box, and surrounding it with 
cloths saturated with a constant stream of water, 
the quick motion of the car, with the air playing 
upon nearly the whole of the surface, it would be 
kept at a low temperature by evaporation,—and 
thus bring to an end the cruelties practised by 
the present mode of transporting cattle to the 
Kast. HuMANITAS. 


“CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN TRANSIT. 


“Three ladies, now on a western tour, write 
to the Country Gentleman, begging its investiga- 
tion of a subject that ought long ago to have 
received the attention of men,—namely, the 
cruelty practised upon animals sent eastward on 
the railroads. They are informed that stock, 
closely packed in tue cars, frequently remain 80, 
without food or water, or opportunity for change 
of posture, in the insufferably hot weather of the 
dog-days, as at other periods of the year, for from 
twenty-four to sixty hours on the stretch! 

“We have alluded to the subject before, and 
the result of the movement has been the pas- 
sage of a law in this State, compelling trains 
to be stopped at the necessary intervals, or the 
stock, if necessary, to be unshipped, to afford 
them food, water and rest from the constant jolt- 
ing when in motion. The legislative authorities 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois should imitate the 
example as promptly as possible, as well as those 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland, through which 
other leading lines are largely engaged in the 
transportation of avimals. On the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, we saw, this season, a train laden 
closely with hogs, for which the only refreshment 
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allowed was a very imperfect deluge of water, at 
a way station, occasionally, from the spout used 
in replenishing the engines. There were no con- 
veniences for accomplishing even this, in a satis- 
factory way; the water poured out about as fast 
as it went in, and so that very few of the crowded 
animals could get atitatall. It was really pitiful 
to see them thrusting their panting snouts out, 
between the bars of their enclosure, in the vain 
hope of catching a few drops of the welcome 
shower; and one of the attendants remarked, 
‘they would be pretty much all dard, by the time 
they got to Philadelphia,’—a statement not over- 
drawn, as any spectator would confess. 

“Tt is not alone humanity which should lead 
to greater regard for the comfort and health of 
the stock coming forward to the eastern markets; 
but, slaughtered as it generally is, without afford- 
ing the animals any time to recover from the 
feverish and unwholesome internal condition and 
external bruises, to which they have been sub- 
jected, they cannot make proper food for human 
consumption. No one knows how much disease 
exists, that might be prevented, with greater care 
to ensure all articles of diet in fit condition; but 
while we frequently hear of complaints about bad 
and stale vegetables, much less is said with 
reference to the no less important subject of 


meats,—except when they become notoriously 
offensive.” 





The Free Schools of Illinois.—The sixth bien- 
nial report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Illinois, for the year 1865 
and 1866, has been issued. It is, in some re- 
spects, one of the most interesting documents that 
has been published by that State. We learn from 
it that 614,659 scholars were reported in all of 
the common schools of the State for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1866. These were under the 
tuition of 6,825 male and 10,454 female teachers. 
The number of school houses reported is 9,753, 
an increase of 589 over the previous year. 

The two-mill school tax yielded $750,000. This 
tax for the past eleven years has amounted to 
$7,495,794.51; in addition to which upwards of 
$13,000,000 has been raised for school purposes 
by local taxation. 

The Congressional land grant for the promotion 
of agricultural and scientific education gives to 
the State of Illinois about five hundred thousand 
acres of land.— LF. Poot. 

saculgalieaiitiasie 

Selected for “The Friend.” 

A Short Lesson for Teachers, and for Teachers 
of Teachers. 

“Moral and religious instruction derives its 
efficacy, not so much from what men are taught 
to know, as from what they are brought to feel.” 


ve 
Tenth mo. 6th, 1867. 


———e-—_——_ 


A Dog Story.—A surgeon at Netley, England, 


recently took a long walk in the neighborhood of| school-room, but to spread it over the day from 9 
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For “The Friend.” | to renewed and constant effort when it needs rest 
One Session in Schools. —the medicine employed but aggravates the dis- 
The one session system, as now existing in many | ease, and the child returns from school completely 
of our schools, demands the serious attention of| worn out with his long confinement, his nervous 
parents, teachers, and all concerned in the welfare|system exhausted and no appetite for dinner, or 
of these schools. As now carried out it is injuri-|else such an unnatural one that he is liable to in- 
ous to the health of both teachers and pupils; in-|jury by its indulgence. The balance of the after- 
jurious to the advancement of the latter; and|noon the mother’s utmost ingenuity and patience 
interferes with the domestic arrangements of|are taxed to find suitable employment or amuse- 
many homes. I believe all will admit that the|ment for the child, for be it remembered they are 
health of our children is a matter of the first im-| heartily tired of books for that day, and in the city 
portance, and that all the arrangements of the jat least there are few out door sports to interest 
school-room should be made with a due regard to|them, while to allow them the liberty of the streets 
the preservation of health ; and yet I can conceive|would be moral poison. The next day it is the 
of no plan more calculated to destroy it than that |same thing over again, and so day after day, year 
of keeping young and active children confined in |after year, the poor child drags along, listless at 
a close room from 9 o’clock in the morning till 2|school, enfeebled in health, pale and sickly, lack- 
in the afternoon,—five hours, poring over, or|ing that mental vigor which a proper and judicious 
rather vainly endeavoring to pore over Webster, | mingling of study and recreation would give, but 
Brown, Greenleaf and Cicero, till their heads |for which there is no time under the present one- 
ache and their brains reel over the task. Let any|session plan. 
one of mature years apply themselves, as children} Fathers and wothers, look to it before it is too 
are expected to, in this way, and I am greatly|late! Depend upon it, your children will advance 
mistaken if they will not soon discover that they|more rapidly in their classes and grow up more 
are wholly unequal to do, even for a few days,|vigorous both in mind and body under the old 
what is required of their children year after year.|regime than the new. Aye, if I mistake not, some 
It is true that five consecutive hours are not spent|of our schools would be more prosperous than they 
in the school-room—there are short intervals for|now are if they would return to the two session 
recreation which are a great alleviation—but so | plan. 
far from curing the evil, they only prove the value} I have carefully observed the different effects 
of two sessions per day. For if a few minutes re-|of the two plans upon the same pupils, and the 
laxation are so beneficial, how much more so would | preceding remarks are the result of my experi- 
be the total suspension of all study for two orjence both as a teacher and parent, and I offer 
three hours? them to the readers of ‘‘ The Friend” hoping they 
I have had considerable experience in the|will examine the subject carefully for themselves. 
school-room—often with a large school composed A. 
of pupils of various ages and abilities. A rainy \ eae 
day, good skating, or some unusual occurrence, What is Jute? 
would suggest to the pupils an excuse to have one| After such an event as a great and devastating 
session, and accordingly a deputation would come |fire, during which the public journals announce 
forward, to ask that the exercises might go on|that a great many bales of jute were totally de- 
without the interruption of a “noon.” The re-|stroyed, we hear in many directions the inquiry, 
quest was often granted, but I invariably found |‘‘ What is Jute?” A remote notion seems to be 
that when the usual hour for adjournment arrived, | cntertained by some, that it is a kind of vegetable 
the spirit of the school began to flag, the pupils! fibre resembling hemp, which is used as a substi- 
became restless and uneasy, and though anxious/|tute for that valuable material in the manufacture 
to push through, it was all up hill work, andjof ropes and cordage. Others possess an idea that 
mostly to so little profit, that 1 generally looked |it is fraudulently mixed with silk in the manufac- 
upon the time spent in school after the usual hour| ture of silken fabrics ; and not a few, that its sole 











for adjournment as lost; and now upon looking |use is in the manufacture of paper. 

back believe it would have been better to have| Jute is a name given first in India to a fibre 
dismissed my school at the usual hour, and drop| comprising the inner bark, or liber, of two species 
the afternoon exercises entirely. To undertake |of plants, called respectively corchorus olitoriris 
to do the whole work of a day in the first half|and corchorus capsularis, belonging to the same 
thereof, is about as rational as it would be for a|natural family as the lime tree, from the inner 
farmer or a merchant to do the work of a week in| bark of which the bast is derived, so well known 
the first four days, that he might have the remain-/to horticulturists as the material of “bast mat- 
ing portion for rest. The farmer, the merchant|ting.” The fibre, as prepared for the market, 
and the mechanic, have to employ themselves all/ might easily be mistaken by the novice for hemp, 
the day, and why should not the teacher and his|but it is softer, more glossy, weaker, and under 
pupil do likewise? By being employed all the|the microscope, more transparent, more slender, 
day, I do not mean to spend more time in the|and apparently with thinner cell-walls. 

The jute plant is an annual, varying in height 


Southampton, accompanied by his dog, a fine | o’ clock in the morning to 4 or 5 u’clock in the|from four to twelve feet, the stems being from 


Newfoundland. In the evening he missed some 
letters from his coat pocket and his dog. The 
latter did not surprise him, as his dog often wan- 
dered from him in his walks. The next day, an- 
noyed and puzzled at the loss of his letters, he 
thought it possible he might have drawn them 
out of his pocket with his handkerchief during 
his previous day’s walk. He resolved, therefore, 
to repeat the walk, for he might have dropped 
the letters in an unfrequented path. About four 
miles from the hospital he came suddenly upon 
his dog lying on the ground, with the letters close 
by. The dog had laid by the side of the letters 
for sixteen hours. 


evening, giving a couple of hours in the middle of| three-quarters to an inch and a half in circum- 
the day to dinner and play, and suitable recesses|ference. Its leaves are alternate, elongated, and 
besides. This would give ample time for calis-)serrated at the edges, the two lower serratures 
thenic exercises, now so sadly neglected in most| being lengthened out into a slender thread. The 
schools, though admitted by all to be of great im-|flowers are small, and have five yellow petals. 
portance; not only in a purely physical point of| Jute is largely cultivated, especially throughout 
view, but as an antidote for that listlessness and|the Bengal Presidency, where its domestic manu- 
want of energy so prevalent in many schools. I | facture occupies almost all classes of Hindoos. It 
have heard some teachers say they have no trouble|has been estimated that the annual weight of jute 
in keeping up the spirit of their schools ; that all| manufactured in India is not less than 118,000 
that is necessary is a proper rotation of exercises|tons. Not less than 50,000 or 60,000 tons of 
and a wide awake teacher. True, much can be|jute fibre are annually exported to Great Britain, 
done in this way, but it is at best a hot house|and the total production in India is estimated by 
system of forcing—the mental battery is excited|Dr. Forbes Watson at not less than 300,000 tons. 
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That is, therefore, a very important staple in the 
commerce of India. 

The great trade and principal employ of jute in 
India is for the manufacture of guony chuts, or 
chuttees, for making bags. These gunny bags 
are the common coarse bags in which Indian pro- 
duce is brought to the English market. This 
industry pervades all classes in Lower Bengal, and 
penetrates into every household. Men, women, 
and children find occupation therein Boatmen 
in their spare moments, husbandmen, palankeen- 
carriers and domestic servants ; everybody, in fact, 
being Hindoos—for Mussulmans spin cotton only 
—pass their leisure moments, distaff in hand, 
spinning gunny twist. Its preparation, together 
with the weaving into lengths, forms the never 
failing resource of that humble, patient, and de- 
spised of created beings—the Hindoo widow— 
saved by law from the pile, but condemned by 
opinion and custom for the remainder of her days 
literally to sackcloth and ashes, and the lowest 
domestic drudgery, in the very household where 
once, perhaps, her will was law. This manufac- 
ture spares her from being a charge on her family 
—she can always earn her bread. 

There is scarcely any other article so universally 
diffused over the globe as the Indian gunny-bag. 
All the finer and long-stapled jute is reserved for 
the export trade, in which it bears a comparatively 
high price. The short staple serves for the local 
manufactures, and, it may be remarked, that a 
given weight of gunoy bags may be purchased at 
about the same price as the raw material, leaving 
no apparent margin for spinning and weaving.— 
Sctience- Gossip. 

For “The Friend.” 

Believing the following description of Thomas 
Elwood’s ride in 1660, a few weeks prior to the 
restoration of Charles II., given by himself, may 
interest some of the readers of ‘The Friend,” it is 
sent for insertion. He says: “I had been at 
Reading, and set out from thence on the first day 
of the week, in the morning, intending to reach 
(as in point of time I well might) where a meet- 
ing was to be that day. When I came to Maiden 
Head I was stopped by the watchman laying hold 
on the horse’s bridle, and telling me I must go 
with him to the constable’s, for travelling on Sun- 
day. Accordingly, I suffered him to lead my 
horse to the constable’s door. When we got 
there, the constable told me I must go before the 
warden, who was the chief officer of the town; 
and he bid the watchman bring me on, himself 
walking before. Being come to the warden’s 
door, the constable knocked, and desired to speak 
with the warden. He thereon quickly coming 
to the door, the constable said: ‘Sir, I have 
brought a man here to you, whom the watch took 
riding through the town.” The warden began to 
examine me, asking, ‘ whence I came and whither 
I was going.’ I told him I came from Reading, 
and was going to Chalfont. 

He asked me why I travelled on that day. I 
told him I did not know that it would give offence 
to ride or to walk on that day, so long as I did 
not drive any carriage or horses laden with bur- 
thens. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘if your business was urgent, 
did you not take a pass from the mayor of Read- 
ing?’ 

acon, I replied, I did not know or think I 
should need one. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I will not talk with you now, 
it is time to go to church—but I will examine 
you further anon ;’ and turning to the constable. 
‘ Have him to the inn, and bring him before me 
after dinner.’ 
































The naming of an inn, put mein mind that 
such public houses were places of expense, and 
I knew I had no money to defray it, wherefore, 
I said to the warden: Before thou sendest me to 
an inn which may occasion some expense, I think 
it needful to acquaint thee that I have no money. 
At that the warden stared, and turning quickly 
upon me, said, 

‘How! no money? How can that be? 
do not look like a man that has no money.’ 

However I look, I tell thee the truth, that I 
have no money, and [ tell it to forewarn thee, 
that thou mayest bring no charge upon the town. 

‘I wonder,’ said he, ‘ what art you have got, 
that you can travel without money, you can do 
more, I assure you, than I can.’ 

I making no answer, he went on and said: 

‘Well, well, but if you have no money, you 
have a good horse under you, and we can distrain 
him for the charge.’ 

But, said I, the horse is not mine. 

‘Ho! but you have a good coat on your back, 
and I hope that is your own.’ 

But it is not, said I, for I borrowed both the 
horse and great-coat. With that the warden, 
holding up his hands, smiling, said, 

‘ Bless ne! I never met with such a man as 
you before! What! are you sent out by the 
parish ?”? Then turning to the constable, he 
said. ‘Have him to the Greyhound, and bid the 
people be civil to him.’ 

Accordingly, to the Greyhound I was led, my 
horse put up, and I put into a large room, and 
some account given of me, I suppose, to the peo- 
ple of the house. 

This was new work for me, and what the issue 
would be, I could not foresee ; but being left there 
alone, I sat down and retired in spirit to the 
Lord, in whom alone was my strength and safety ; 
and of him I begged support, even that He would 
be pleased to give me wisdom and right words to 
answer the warden, when I should come to be ex- 
amined before him again. 
| After some time, having pen, ink, and paper 
about. me, I set myself to write what I thought 
‘would be proper if the occasion required, to give 
to the warden. While I was writing, the master 
of the house being come home from worship, sent 
the reporter to me to invite me to dine with him. 
I bid him tell his master that I had no money to 
pay for dinner. He sent the man again to tell 
me I should be welcome to dine with him, though 
[ had no money. I desired him to tell bis master 
that I was very sensible of his civility and kind- 
ness, in so courteously inviting me to his table, 
but I had not the freedom to eat of his meat, 
unless [ could pay for it; so he went on with his 
dinner, and I with my writing. But before I 
had finished what I had on my wind to write, the 
constable came again, bringing with him his fel- 
low constable. This was a brisk genteel young 
man, a shop-keeper in the town, whose name was 
Cherry. They saluted me very civilly, and told 
me they came to take me before the warden. 
This put an end to my writing, which I put into 
my pocket, and went along with them. 

Being come to the warden, he asked me the 
same questions he had asked before, to which I 
gave him the like answers. Then he told me the 
penalty [ had incurred; which he said was either 
to pay so much money or lie so many hours in the 
stocks, and asked me which I would choose. I 
replied, I shall not choose either, and I have 
already told thee I had no money; though if I 
had money, I could uot so far acknowledge my- 
self an offender as to pay any. But as to lying 
in the stocks, 1 am in thy power to do unto me 
what it shall please the Lord to suffer thee. 


When he heard that, he paused awhile, and then 
told me he considered I was but a young man, 
and might not perhaps understand the danger [ 
had brought myself into, and therefore he would 
not exercise the severity the law awarded me. In 
hopes that I would be wiser hereafter, he would 
pass by this offence and discharge me. Then 
putting on a countenance of the greatest gravity, 
he said: ‘But young man, I would have you to 
know, that you have not only broken the law of the 
land, but also the law of God, and therefore you 
ought to ask Him forgiveness, for you have highly 
offended Him.’ 

That, said I, I would most willingly do, if T 
were sensible { had offended Him by breaking 
any law of His. 

‘Why!’ said he, ‘do you question that?’ 

Yes, truly, said I, for I do not know of any 
law of God, that doth forbid me to ride on this 
day. 

TNo, that is strange! Where, I wonder, were 
you bred? You can read can’t you?’ 

Yes, said I, that I can. 

‘Don’t you thus read,’ said he, ‘ the command. 
ment; Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy, &e.’ 

Yes, I replied, I have read it often and remem- 
ber it well. But that command was given to the 
Jews, not to the Christians, and this is not that 
day, their Sabbath was the seventh day, but this 
is the first day of the week. 

‘ How is it,’ said he, ‘you know the days of 
the week no better. You need to be better 
taught.’ 

Here the young constable, whose name was 
Cherry, interposed, and said: ‘Mr. Warden, the 
gentleman is right as to that, for this is the first 
day of the week, and not the seventh.’ 

This the old warden took in dudgeon, and look- 
ing severely on the constable, said: ‘What! do 
you take upon you to teach me? I'll have you 
know, I'll not be taught by you.’ 

‘ As you please, for that, sir,’ said the constable, 
‘but Tam sure you are mistaken on that point, 
for Saturday was the seventh day, and you know 
yesterday was Saturday.’ This made the warden 
hot and testy, and put him so out of patience, 
that I feared it would have come to a down- 
right quarrel betwixt them, for both were con- 
fident, and neither would yield. And so earnestly 
were they engaged in the contest, that there 
was no room for me to put in a word between 
them. At length, the old man having talked 
himself out vf wind, stood still awhile, as it were 
to take breath, and then bethinking of me, he 
turned, and said: ‘ You are discharged, and may 
take your liberty.’ 

But, said I, I desire my horse may be discharg- 
ed too, else I know not how to go. 

‘ Aye,’ said he, ‘you shall have your horse,’ 
and turning to the other constable, who had not 
offended him, he said, ‘Go see that his horse is 
delivered to him.’ 

Away thereupon, went I with the constable, 
leaving the old warden and the young constable 
to compose their difference as they could. Being 
come to the inn, the constable called for my horse 
to be brought, which done, I immediately mounted 
and began to set forward. But the hostler, not 
knowing the condition of my pocket, modestly 
said to me, ‘Sir, don’t forget to pay for your 
horse’s standing.’ No, truly, said I, | don’t for- 
get it, but I have no money to pay it with,-and 
so I told the warden before I sent him here. 
‘Hold your tongue,’ said the constable, ‘1 will 
see you're paid.’ Then opening the gate, they 
let me out, the constable wishing me a gogd jour- 
ney, and through the town I rode without further 
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molestation, though it was as much the Sabbath 


The demand for the worm eggs, both for home 


1 thought, when I came out as when I went in. |use and exportation, is so great that M. Prevost 


A secret joy arose in me as I rode away, that I 
had been preserved from “oing or saying anything 
which might have given the adversaries of Truth 
advantage against it, and against the Friends, and 
praises sprang up in my thavkful heart, to the 
Lord my Preserver. It added not a little to my 
joy, that I felt the Lord near unto me by his 
witness in my heart to check and warn me, and 
that my spirit was so far subjected to him as 
readily to take warning.’ ” 

With joy and thankful congratulations his 
friends at Chalfont, welcomed his return. They 
had been avxious about him, knowing that he in- 
tended to be with thew at meeting. 


tical 
California Silk. 
From the earliest settlements in this country 


down to the present time, public attention has at | 
different periods beeu directed to the subject of | 


silk raising. Indeed, this appears to have been 
one of the earliest and most successful industries 
practised in this country, for it is related that 
silk made from material grown in Virginia was 
worn by Charles II. at his coronation in 1651. 
Planting muiberry trees for rearing silk-worms was 
frequently, in the early history of the colunies, 
made incumbent upon property holders by legis- 
lative action, and prior to the Revolution it was 
considered quite fashivvable for ladies to devote 
their leisure moments to tending silk-worms, the 
cocoon silk being sent to England to be manufac- 
tured. The State of Georgia was settled chiefly 
because its climate was deewed peculiarly suitabie 
for raising silk, and liberal appropriations were 
made to the colony by parliawent for its encour- 
agement. A rich brocade woveu from Georgia 


silk was worn by Queen Caroline as a court dress. | 


Nor were the Southern States the only ones in- 
terested, for each of the older States have at 
times been extensive silk raisers, but from various 
causes the industry has finally fallen into disre- 
pute. 

Although practically a failure in the Eastern 
States, this employment seems destined at no dis- 
tant day to assume importance in the Pacific States, 
particularly in California. 
favored region is dry, warm, and equable, having 
all the requisites for success. Our exchanges 
from that State speak quite favorably of the new 
adventure, and anticipate its development in time 
into an important industry. A pioneer in this 
enterprise is M. Louis Prevost, of San Jose, who 
has had some previous experience in this line, 
and who, in his system of treatment has deviated 
somewhat from the usual manner of raising the 
worms, introducing improvements whereby time 
and labor are saved, and consequently increasing 
the prospects of making the business a paying 
one. 


Ove of the most marked innovations on the'| 


old methods, is feeding with branches of the 
mulberry trees instead of leaves, a change which 
seems to work admirably. Sufficient food can 


decided this year to save no cocoons for silk, but 
has allowed all the larve to undergo the full 
metamorphosis and pass through the crysalis 
into the moth state. He estimates his crop at 
‘from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 eggs, and three 
icrops muy be raised a season. The French and 
Italian silk masters do not preserve any larve 
\that are not hatched by the fourth day of incuba- 
}jtion. M. Prevost hatched out all his eggs this 
year and kept each production separate. The 
‘first day’s crop of worms and the twelfth day’s as 
‘shown by the results, are equally valuable, the 
|worms last batched growing to as large a size, and 
the cocoons being as fine as from those that first 
‘left the shell. All these experiments go to show 
the superior vitality and the healthy condition of 
California worms over European. 


| —_—_——w oe 





William Garton “ Being asked by a young 
wan, that watched with him, how he did, be re- 
plied, ‘I am the better to see young men come 


»»? 


\up in the truth. 
A friendly person coming to see him, on his| 
sick-bed, he put out his hand to him, saying, 
i Ah! thou lackest something: there be serious| 

times.” 
civiaaipiiiainaiia 


Frugality is good if liberality be joined with it. 
The first is leaving off superfluous expenses ; the} 
last is bestowing them to the benefit of others that 
need. The first without the last begets covetous- 
ness ; the last without the first begets prodigality. 
Both wake an excellent tewper. Happy is the 
place where they are fuund.— William Penn. 








The climate of this|The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
By acounts received of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
we learn that it convened at Mount Pleasant last 
week ; its first sitting being on the 30th ultimo. 


on the 28th. 

The meetings for Divine worship on First day, 
the 29th, were unusually large, both morning and) 
afternoon. They are reported to have been quiet 
and very satisfactory, a good degree of solemnity 
attending, both while silently waiting on the Most 
High, and while ministers were engaged in the 
exercise of their gifts. 

The meeting for business was quite as large as 
heretofore, perhaps rather larger than last year. 
All the representatives from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings were in attendance except two, detained 
away by indisposition. 

Samuel Cope and Ebenezer Worth, out of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, were present with 
| minutes. 
| It was concluded to form a new Quarterly 








now be gathered and distributed tu 80,000 hungry | Meeting, in Iowa, composed of the three Monthly 
worms by only three hours labor per day; then! Meetings which have been established there for 
again the trees prosper better by cutting away a|some time, and have become quite large. It is 
portion of the shoots entire ivstead of partially | to be called Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting. 
stripping all the twigs, while the leaves them-| We hope to receive a copy of the minutes be- 
selves retain their freshness much longer in that |fore long, when we will furnish our readers with 
warm climate, by remaining attached to the stalk | fuller information of the proceedings. 

So dry is the air in San Jose that remnants of| We take this opportunity to state, that the ac- 
leaves and other offal are soon completely desic- counts spread abroad, that Ohio Yearly Meeting 
Cate, su that in a room where 80,000 worms are! had divided and subdivided since the separation 
feediug on trays which are never removed for from it, that took place in 1854, are misrepre- 
cleaning, the air is at all times entirely free from!sentatiuns. As was the case within Philadelphia 
smell. | Yearly Meeting, so a few members withdrew from 





Ohio Yearly Meeting, we think about three years 
ago, but we understand those thus leaving it have 
not held any meeting they call a Yearly Meeting, 
nor claimed to be Ohio Yearly Meeting, nor pro- 
fessed to disown any of those they were formerly 
associated with, as has been reported. Their 
number was quite small : what divisions may have 
taken place among them—if any—we do not 
know: their actions have nothing more to do 
with the standing and integrity of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, than have those of the body that 
separated from it in 1854. 

These separations, both in this and in other 
Yearly Meetings bave given, and, we apprehend, 
must continue to give the Suciety much trouble ; 
and deep religious concern to all who are sincerely 
desirious to see Friends laboring together in the 
gospel as one body. It will be a time of rejoicing 
to many a weary traveller, when the healing 
waters shall rise so as to cover the desert places, 
and that everything that moveth, wherever they 
come, shall live. If we would be instrumental 
in hasteving the coming of that day, we must 
know every root of bitterness that may be secretly 
buried in our hearts, plucked up, and a will- 
ingness wrought to endure harduess, as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, and to suffer with his 
suffering seed. 

Did Friends everywhere labor earnestly to ex- 
perience the transforming power of Divine Grace, 
so as to have their natural propensities and will 
crucified, their spiritual ear acquainted with the 
inspeaking voice of the Shepherd of the sheep, 
and their hearts given up to follow him, we can- 
not doubt that He would lead them safely out of 
the difficulties and defections of the present time, 
and resture paths of peace and holiness for them 
to dwell in. But the faith that is overcome by 
the world cannot effect this. Then let all who 
long to sce the Suciety brought back to its primi- 
tive purity and dignity, strive and pray that they 
may receive or retain that faith by which the 
elders obtained a good report, subdued kingdoms, 
and wrought righteousness, and which is the gift 


of God. 


In the present number will be found a com- 
munication on the existing fashion of one session 
of school in a day. We know not whence it 
comes, but we heartily endorse the sentiment con- 
tained in it, that children suffer from being too 
long confined at the desk. Young children should 
not be expected to remain in school more than 
from two to three hours in a day; after they are 
twelve years old, they will generally bear an hour 
more. In both cases, the time should be divided 
by at least sixty minutes for bodily exercise. 
We do not thiok it a matter of great importance, 
whether the school hours are before or after the 
common dining time, provided the pupils have 
the full sixty minutes, either cousecutive or di- 
vided, to take nourishment and exercise. 

From our own experience and recollections of 
our school-days and school-fellows, we apprehend 
there was quite as much evil resulted from keep- 
ing the schelars in the school-room from half-past 
eight to twelve in the morning, and from two to 
five in the afternoon, as there is now from the one 
session. The imwature physical system of a 
child, especially the brain,-canoot bear being long 
taxed, with attention to either study or work, 
without some penalty. Nature prompts the young 
to mobility and diversified applicatiun, and they 
should not be too long restrained from obeying 
her. 

The idea of keeping a child in school merely 
to save parents or caretakers the trouble of watch- 
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ing over, and finding fitting amusement or em- 
ployment for it, is hardly consonant with the best 
interests of either. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—Information has been received at the U. S. 
Treasury Department from an official source, that the 
wheat crop of Great Britain and Ireland is short in 
quality as well as in quantity. Competent judges esti- 
mate that it will fall about twenty per cent. below an 
average crop. 

Garibaldi has issued an address urging all his fol- 
lowers to go io Rome. It is said the Papal troops have 
been beaten at Bagnarea. Garibaldi refused to give his 
parole not to engage in hostilities against the Papal 
government, and consequently is detained under guard 
at Caprera. The Pope’s soldiers have asked the aid of 
the Italian government, but the latter refuses any troops 
It is said that if a revolt breaks out in Rome the Pope 
will fly to Civita -Vecchia. 

In Paris, as well as throughout Europe, the political 
situation causes much distrust and uneasiness. A visit 
from the Emperor of Austria was expected at Paris 
during the present month. 

It is rumored that there will be an immediate change 
in the Italian Cabinet, and Cialdini will take the place 
of Ratazzi at the head of the government. 

It is reported on the continent that Napoleon has ad- 
dressed a note to the sovereigus of the south German 
States, in which, after calmly discussing tbe last circular 
of the Prussian Cabinet urgiog German unity, he asks 
them to pledge themselves not to pass the Main and 
merge their countries in the new confederation of the 
north. 

The Roman Catholic Bishops of the Austrian Empire 
have met in Congress and declared their opposition to 
any change in the Concordat. 

Hungary will contribute from 1869, 33,000,000 florins 
annually towards paying the interest on the debt of the 
Austrian Empire. 

Gen. Prim, the leader of the Spanish insurrection, bas 
been banished from Belgium. General Lazundi has 
received the nomination as Captain General of Cuba, 
and sails immediately for Havana. 

The cession of the island of Candia to Greece is still 
urged by Russia. 

The latest advices from South America give no defi- 
nite intelligence as to the result of the recent bombard- 
ment of the Paraguayan fortifications, but state that the 
Brazilian and Argenine fleet was lying inactive off Hu- 
maita, and that the land forces were making no prepara- 
tions for any further movements. 

Fenian disturbances continue, and rumors were preva- 
lent in England of a new and wide spread conspiracy. 
A London dispatch of the 5th says, there were appre- 
hensions last night of a Fenian attack on one of the 
armories, and the proper measures were taken to guard 
against it. The Pan-Anglican Synod has issued an ad- 
dress condemning Rationalism, Popery, and Mariolatry, 
and seeking to promote unity in the Church, 

The reciprocity treaty with the United States passed 
the Hawaiian Legislature on the 2d of Ninth month, and 
was ratified by the king. 

A Florence, Italy, dispatch of the 7th states, that the 
revolutionary volunteers were invading the Papal terri- 
tory on all sides. On the sixth a detachment of troops 
sent out from Rome to meet the invaders, was defeated 
by them and compelled to fall back towards the city. 

A report is current in Paris that Prussia is disposed 
to support the demands of Italy in regard to Rome. 

A dispatch from Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
announces that the pioncer steamers of the expedition 
for the release of the British captives in Abyssinia, have 
sailed from tbat place for the coast of Abyssinia. 

A violent and most destructive typhoon bas visited 
the harbor of Hong Kong, causing great loss and damage 
to the shipping. 

On the 7th consols were quoted at 94}. U.S. 5-20’s 
71 7-16. Middling uplands cotton, 83d. Orleans, 8d. 
California wheat, 14s. 9d. per 100 lbs. Red wheat, 13s. 
10d. 

Unitep Strates.— The Public Debt.—The monthly 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury shows the 
debt on the first inst. to be as follows: Debt bearing 
coin interest, $1,745,196,141; debt bearing currency in- 
terest, $461,074,681 ; matured debt not presented for 
payment, $18,221,257 ; debt bearing no interest, $405,- 
897,377. Total debt, $2,630,389,456 ; amount in the 
Treasury, $135,112,009.24 deducted, leaves the debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, $2,495,277,446.76, which is 
$10,178,648.29 less than at the first of Ninth month 
last. During the month the debt bearing coin interest 


{during the month was 1.72 inch. 








increased $29,508,400, and the debt bearing currency 
interest was reduced $47.570,175. 

The Currency.—On the first inst. the amount of United 
States legal tender notes outstanding was $361,164,844; 
of fractional currency, $29,864,713, and of national 
bank notes, $299,094,655—total, $690,124,223. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 227; that of the 
week ending 10th mo. 6th, 1866, was 367. The mean 
temperature of the Ninth month, according to the record 
kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 68.21 deg., the highest 
being 86°, and the lowest 45°. The amount of rain 
The rain fall of nine 
months has been as follows: during the first six months 
of this year, 30.20 inches, in the Seventh month, 2.38 
inches, in the Eighth month, 15.81 ivches, in the Ninth 
month, 1.72—total 50.11. In the corresponding portion | 
of 1866 the rain fall was 35.87 inches. 

New Orleans.—The number of deaths reported from 
yellow fever last week was 405. General Grant has 
issued an order authorizing those officers who are absent | 
from their post in the Fifth Military District, to remain | 
absent until further orders, in order to avoid the epi- 
demic. 

The South.—It is stated that heavy rains have seri- 
ously damaged the crops in Florida and southwestern 
Georgia. Thirty thousand head of cattle, from Texas 
and New Mexico, were recently at Abeline on the Union 
Pacific Railway, one hundred and sixty-five miles from 
the Kansas State line. Gov. Swann has proclaimed the 
adoption of the new constitution of Maryland. He states 
the certified vote at 47,152 for the constitution, and | 
13,036 againstit. The counsel for Henry Smith, charged 
with perjury in New Orleans, took exceptions io the case } 
being tried before Assistant Recorder Dunn, on the 
ground “ that be is a negro, is unrecognized by the laws 
of Louisiana as a citizen, and is, therefore, not legally 
an Officer of justice.” The Recorder overruled the ex- 
ception, tried the case, and discharged the prisoner, as 
the prosecutor declined to testify while a ‘“ negro” was 
acting as Recorder. The prosecutor was then fined 
$25 tor insulting thecourt. General Ord has appointed 
« former slave and business manager of Jefferson Davis 
a justice of the peace. 

Miscellaneous.—During the Eighth month 3,295,622 
cwt. of wheat were imported into Great Britain, of which 
Russia supplied about 40 per cent., Prussia 19 per cent. 
and the United States 10 per cent., Egypt 53 per cent., 
and Turkey 5 per cent. ; the residue coming from France, 
Denmark, and otber countries. The wheat shipments 
from San Frnocisco during the quarter ending 9th mo. 
30ib, were 1,492,441 sacks. The gold value of wheat 
and flour exported from San Francisco the present year 
is about $9,250,000. 

The steamer Only Chance, from Fort Benton, Montana, 
arrived at Omaha on the 4th inst. with $3,000,000 in 
treasure. 

Sixty-eight thousand three hundred and ten acres of 
the public lauds were entered at the Denver Land Office 
in the Ninth month. Preparations were making for| 
holding an agricultural fair at Denver this week. A 
fast freight line is to be established between the termi- 
nus of tbe Kansas Pacific Railroad and Denver. 

It is said that one-eighth of the iron and steel now 
made in the United States is from the iron ores of Lake 
Superior. 

In Russian America a seam of pure anthracite coal 
over thirty feet deep has been discovered, and bas been 
traced for a mile, near a good barbor, where there is an 
abundance of oak and fir timber. 

The Penobscot river, in Maine, which has recently 
been subjected to a survey by a body of United States 
engineers, it is reported by them, has its bed so full of | 
sawdust und slabs from the lumber miils on the banks, | 
us to exterminate the bass and salmon. 

A bunter in Maine killed a bear last week, measuring | 
six feet in length, and weighing nearly four hundred | 
pounds, 

A tremendous gale occurred at Galveston, Texas, on 
the 3d inst., causing immense damage to shipping, 
houses and goods. 

The branch mint at Charlotte, N. C., is soon to be put 
in full operation for assaying purposes only. It is re- 
presented that workiog operations have been recom- 
menced in the mines which were negiected during the | 
war, and that the receipts of gold at this mintare on the | 
increase, not only from localities in North Carolina, but 
from the contiguous Siates. 

The Indians.—The head Chief of the Usage Indians | 
writes from the Osage Nation, south of Kansas, to the} 
officer of Indian Affairs that the tribe desires to remain | 
on friendly terms with the United States government. 

It is stated that the Crow Indians refuse to meet the | 
Indian Commissioners at Fort Laramie next month. 

Jefferson Davis.—A Richmond dispatch of the 7th | 





\low corn, $1.40; white, $1.30 a $1.32. 


\Corn, $1. Oats, 67 cts. Rye, $1.50. 


states, that the trial of the rebel ex-President will begin 
in that city on the 25th of next month. The accused 
it is stated, will admit the fact of levying war upon the 
United States, and will rest his defence upon the ground 
that being a citizen of a State his allegiance was due 
previously to that State and not to the United States, 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst. New York.— American gold 145, 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 110}; ditto, 5-20, new, 107}; ditto, 
10*40, 5 per cents, 100}. Superfine State flour, $9.20 
a $9.90. Shipping Ohio, $10.50 a $11.50. Extra 
Michigan and Indiana, $13.50 a $14.50. St. Louis 
extra, $14a $16. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $2.38 a 
$2.39 ; white Michigan, $3; California, $3.15. Oats, 76 
a 77 cts. State rye, $1.70. Western mixed corn, $1.35 
a $1.36. Cotton, 20 cts. Cuba sugar, 12} a 123 cts. ; 
bard refimed, 163 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, 
$7.50 a $8.50; extra, $8.50 a $10.50; family and fancy 
brands, $l1la $14. Red wheat, $2.40 a $2.70; Cali. 
fornia, $3. Rye, $1.65 a $1.68. Yellow corn, $1.46, 
Oats, 70 a 77 cts. Clover-seed, $9.25. Timothy, $2.75 
a $3. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle reached 
about 2800 head. Prices were unsettled aud rather 
lower, extra selling at 14 a 15 cts., fair to good, 11 a 13 


|cts., and common 9 a 10 cts. per lb. About 8,000 sheep 


sold at 53 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. 


Hogs, $9.50 a $11 per 
lbs. net. 


Baltimore.—Red wheat, $2.75 a $2.85. Yel. 
Uats, 70 a 73 
cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.93. Corn, $1.06 
a $1.07. Oats, 54} cts. Cincinnati.—No. 1 wheat, $2.70, 
St. Louis. —White 
wheat, $2.40 a $2.65; red $2.25; spring wheat, $1.85 
a $1.97. Yellow corn, $1.01. Outs, 56 a 60 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from I. Steer, O., per P. Hall, Agt., $2, vol. 
41; from A. Boone, C. W., $2 to No. 27, vol. 42; from 
J. E. Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from J. Jefferis, Pa., 


|$4, vols. 39 and 40; from J. Stratton, O., per H. 0. 


Wood, $2.50, vol. 41; from E. J. Morris, for J. Coppock, 
U., $2, vol. 41, and for W. G. Coppock, $4, vols. 39 and 
40; from A. Cowgill, Agt., Io., for J. Thomas, $2, vol. 
41, and for J. Hall, $4, vols. 40 and 41; from J. Battey, 
lo., per A. Garretson, Agt., $2, vol. 41; from Mount 
Pleasant Boarding School, O., per W. Hall, $1, to No. 
52, vol. 41. 





WANTED, 


A person to take charge of the Girls’ nursery at West- 
town Boarding School. Apply to 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St.; or 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St. 





NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel their 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Phila. 
Jobn M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Ricbard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co, Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted, a well qualified Female Teacher, of energy 
and experience, to teach Grammar, History, &c., in 
Frienvs’ SELecT ScuHoor For Boys, in this city. 

For further information apply to 

Tbomas Lippincott, No. 413 Walnut St. 
Charles J. Allen, No. 304 Arch St. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 South Fifth St. 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 

Physician andSuperinotendent,--JosHus H.WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries Evuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phils- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

a a A RN A TT, 

Diep, in this city on the 19th ult., Ann ComFort, 
widow of John Comfort, an esteemed member and elder 


,of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Bucks county, in the 


93d year of ber age. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 
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